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Requieseat in Pace 


The death of His Majesty King George VI on February 6th, 
1952, must have come as a profound shock to all his loyal subjects 
and there can be few, if any, who do not feel a very real sense of 
loss at his passing. The anxiety which we felt during his recent 
illness and at the time of his serious operation had given way to 
thankfulness at the reports of his improving health, and we had 
come to hope that he had yet many years to reign over us. We 
desire humbly to express to Her Majesty the Queen, the Queen 
Mother and the Members of the Royal Family our deep sympathy 
in their great sorrow. 2 


Requiem aeternam dona et, Domine 
Et lux perpetua luceat ei. 


Save the Queen 


~ 
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POINTERS 


Relations with the Scottish Presbyterians.—The Bishops in the 

Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury decided at the 
January sessions that we could not discuss*a Report. which had 
not been circulated. It was, therefore, decided that the Report, 
* Relations between the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland,’’ should be sent to all proctors, and the resolutions 
receiving the Report and commending it to the Church were left 
over to be considered after this had been done. 

The resolution concerning the appointment of a Joint Com- 


mittee to draft detailed resolutions in accordance with the Report — 


and that calling for the Archbishops to consult with the Pride 
of the Scottish Church were, however, taken. 

The Lower House deleted the phrase in the former sespiation 
calling fer the Committee to report at the next group of sessions, 
in pa that the comments of the Primus might be known by the 
Committee before it reported. 

It was urged in debate that no final decisions on this matter 
could be reached until the considered opinion of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland was known: the second resolution was, 
therefore, left at an informal level at this stage. The order of the 


resolutions was also reversed. 
M. B. 


* * * * 


Preliminaries to the Solemnization of Matrimony.—An amend- 
ment which sought to strengthen the wording of the draft canon 
which requires the minister to explain to those who desire to be 
married “ the lifelong nature of the marriage bond.and the need 
of God’s grace in order that they may discharge aright their — 
obligations as married persons’’ was defeated by a narrow 
majority in the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbu 
at the same sessions. The amendment was designed to make it 
clear that so-called marriage after divorce is sinful. It would be 
unfortunate if people were misled by press reports into thinking 
that the vote implied that a Majority considered that it is not 
sinful for divorced people to “ marry’. The vote only implied 
that a small majority considered that it was unnecessary to 
specify its sinfulness in this canon. 

M. B. 


Presbyterianism and Establishment.—In CR, the Quarterly 
Chronicle of the Community of the Resurrection, No. 1096, 
Christmas, 1951, there is printed the first part of an article entitled 
“ One Church, One Faith, One Lord’”’, by the Rev. Fr. Robert 
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Baker, C.R., dealing with the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Cam- 
bridge sermon and the Report “‘ Church Relations in England ’’. 
By kind permission of the Rev. Fr. Superior we are able“to quote 
from this article, The present extract is headed “ Presbyterianism 
and Establishment ”’ 

“In these islands the issue is confused by the fact that while 
we are the established Church in England, our fellow-Anglicans 
are not in the same position in Scotland, where establishment is 
the privilege of the Presbyterians. So much is this fact appreci-: 
ated by them, that many, on crossing the border, claim the 
privileges of the ‘ established church’. It is interesting to note 
that since 1868 we have had three archbishops of Presbyterian 
upbringing on the thrones of Canterbury and York. Tait was at 
Canterbury for fourteen years, Davidson for twenty-five, while 
Lang was at York for yearly nineteen years, and then followed 
Davidson at Canterbury for thirteen years more. Thus, with 
three Archbishops, we have had men of Presbyterian ancestry 
whose total episcopates have amounted to seventy-one years.” 

“ Tait was the least satisfactory, and we have good reason to 
be thankful for the episcopates of Benson and Temple, which 
tempered the attitude of Davidson before he succeeded his father- 
in-law on the throne of St. Augustine. When we remember this 
long period of inevitably Presbyterian sympathies it is not sur- 
prising that we find a practice, more than tacitly accepted, of 
non-Anglicans being allowed to receive communion at our altars 
without having been received into the Church, and. without 
receiving the sacrament of confirmation. 

‘“‘ Lang was the most churchly of these three Archbishops, and 
was no doubt much strengthened in his grasp of Church principles 
by Bishop King of Lincoln, and by his contact at Leeds during 
his first curacy with Edward Talbot, who was then vicar of that 
important parish. When, as Archbishop of York, he had spoken 
both to Baptists and to the Presbyterian Church of England, he 


por to Wilfred Parker: ‘ I do not think these good people have 


any real care about a visible church at all. I am afraid they are 
still content if only they can preach at St. Paul’s and communicate 
at our altars. A great deal of thinking about the meaning of the 
Church must come before any union worth having is at all 


possible.’ 
“After all the harm that has resulted during. many years in — 


absorbing a considerable amount of Presbyterianism into our 


system—at any rate at the highest levels—it is comforting to find 
an Archbishop, himself a convert, speaking with inside knowledge 
and recognizing the danger to the Church of England from the 
Calvinist doctrine of an invisible church, and from the unfortunate 
social prestige (both in England, and perhaps even more in 
Scotland) which is unfortunately attached to establish- 
ment,”’ 
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ARE PRESBYTERIANS BAPTIZED? 


Concluded: 


With regard to carelessness in administration, quite apart from 
the difficulties raised by sprinkling, some Presbyterians have 
themselves expressed embarrassment. The late Dr. George 
Washington Sprott made this revealing statement in a series of 
lectures on ‘‘ The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scot- 
land ’’, delivered in 1879 and published in 1882:— 

“Some Ministers seem anxious to use no more than the 
smallest drop; and, on good authority, I have heard of some 
who were careful to let this fall, not upon the child's face, 

but upon its garments ”’ (p. 76). 
Sprott’s lectures, which are still in print as an authoritative 
study of their subject, were ‘‘ based on the Westminster Direc- 
tories for Public Worship, Ordination, and Church Discipline’’. 
It may be thought that 1879 is a long time ago and that things 
are better now, but in fact since Sprott delivered his lectures the 
rospects of any particular Presbyterian baptism being valid have 
Soon reduced, as the Westminster Directory provided for either 
pouring or sprinkling whereas the Book of Common Order now 
provides for sprinkling only. Uneasiness on the subject is 
betrayed in an essay entitled ““ The Administration of the Sacra- 
ments,”’ by Dr. J. Wilson Baird, minister of the former Cathedral 
at Aberdeen, contained in The Minister’s Manual, published by 
the Church of Scotland Committee on Publications in 1947. In this 
essay the following passage appears, “‘ The Service should follow 
generally the form in the Book of Common Order, with, of course, 
strict adherence to the words of the Baptismal formula ”’ (p. 99). 
While it would be unfair to read too much into this quotation, it 
may reasonably be said that these are not the words of a man 
who is confident that his brethren in the ministry always ad- 
minister baptism substantially in accordance with the form in the 
Book of Common Order or that they always adhere strictly to 
the Baptismal formula.! The complete unreliability of even 
‘ High ” Presbyterians in this vital matter was illustrated by a_ 
letter in The Scotsman of 12th June, 1951, where a correspondent, 
complaining of changes in the Presbyterian baptismal service, 


 wrote:— 


2 . sprinkling has until recently been the accepted mode. 
Now, the minister often merely wets the tips of his fingers 
and smears (there is no other word for it) the infant’s fore- 
, head apparently with the sign of the cross. | 
‘“ If all this is intended as an aping of Anglican usage, “it is 
not only uncalled for, but singularly inept. In the ‘Anglican 


2 It appears that the formula, ‘“ I_name thee N.”’ is used by at least 
some ministers. 
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Church the water is poured on the infant’s head, and the 

sign of the cross is given separately, after the actual baptism. 
According to Reman (and probably Anglican) teaching, it is” 
essential that the Water should flow, so that our innovating 
ministers are in danger of invalidating the administration of 
this important sacrament.’ 


No reply to this letter appeared and there is no reason to doubt 
the writer’s accuracy—indeed his reference to water flowing 
shewed that he knew more about the subject than most 
Presbyterians. 

In numerous Presbyterian kirks to-day, fonts are installed so 
that ministers who know how to administer baptism validly 
could without difficulty do so. There are still, however, a great 
many places, particularly in rural areas, where the old-fashioned 
arrangement persists: a fairly tall pulpit has attached to it 
a ring, in which a small bow] for water is inserted when baptism 
is to be administered; the father holds the child below and, when 
the time comes, the minister leans over and sprinkles a little 
water in the direction of the infant; under such circumstances 
it often calls for special dexterity to ensure that water both 
reaches the baptizee and flows over his skin: whatever view may 
be taken of sprinkling, it is obvious that, if the water does not 
touch the child at all, the rite is no sense a baptism but is merely 
a naming ceremony. While Presbyterians usually have their- 
children baptized within a few weeks or months of birth, baptism 
-is sometimes postponed for years and it is not unknown for 
baptism, through sheer negligence, to be omitted altogether, 
and for this omission to form no obstacle to the admission of the 
person concerned to communicant status in the Kirk. Some 
concrete cases may throw light on the resulting position:— — 


A, an adult Presbytegian, sought admission to the Episcopal 
Church on his marriage to an Episcopalian. The priest who 
prepared him for Confirmation found that he had already 
received “‘ confirmation ’’ at the hands of a “‘ very High”’ 
minister and then, on further enquiry, that he had not been 
baptized at all. “ene 

(2) B was brought up as a Presbyterian and in due course was 
ordained to the ministry. After some years he decided to 
become an Episcopalian and felt obliged to investigate his 
baptism, as to which no enquiry had been made either at 
the time of his admission as a Presbyterian communicant or 
later on his ordination as a minister. To his great surprise 
and relief he found that he had been baptized in infancy in 

an Episcopal Church, though the Presbyterian authorities 
had no knowledge of this fact. 

(3) C, a student for the Presbyterian ministry, was converted 
to Anglicanism as an undergraduate. An English priest 
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serving in Scotland took his baptism on trust and prepared 
him for Confirmation without enquiry. C subsequently 
decided to take Holy Orders; On the eve of his ordination 
in England to_the diaconate he was required to produce 


evidence of his baptism but none could be found. C had . 


accordingly to be conditionally baptized and conditionally 
confirmed before he was ordained, It may reasonably be 
assumed that if he had proceeded to the Presbyterian 
ministry, in accordance with his original intention, the 
question of his baptism would never have been raised. 


(4) D,a child, was baptized in the parish kirk of a country town. 
The minister first sprinkled the water which touched the 
child, though an Episcopalian present was unwilling to 
affirm that it flowed. The words of the baptismal formula 

~ ~ were, however, said subsequently, which raises a doubt as 
to validity anyway. 

(5) E, a child, was baptized 1 in a Scottish Clalvecslly Chapel by 
a Presbyterian ‘ ‘ dignitary ’’.. An Episcopalian observer saw 
the scene illuminated by a shaft of sunlight and was positive 
that no water touched the child. 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that at least a proportion 
of the ministers of the Kirk simply have no idea of what is 
required for valid baptism: they neither know nor care. Some 
ministers are careful to teach that baptism is the rite of Christian 
initiation, but in common Presbyterian parlance “ joining the 
Church ’’ means “‘ becoming a communicant’’. The complete 
confusion of Presbyterian thought on the subject is shewn by the 
fact that persons being admitted to communion for the first time 
are sometimes described as *‘ catechumens "’. The embarrassing 
spectacle of minds altogether at sea is revealed by the 1928 Book 
of Common Order of the United Free Church which directs, at 
the beginning of the ‘‘ Order for the Administration of Holy 
‘Baptism to Adults ’’, that ‘‘ Baptism is not to be administered 
to any that are out of the visible Church, until they profess their 
faith in Jesus Christ and obedience to Him’’. The discussion 
of Presbyterian baptism in this paper has been restricted to the 
questions of form and matter, as the validity of these is essential 
to valid baptism, but the attitude of some Presbyterian ministers 
towards baptism is so vague and uncertain that it is even open to 
doubt whether the ministers always have the requisite external 
intention of doing what the Church intends. In some quarters 
the rite appears to be regarded as a sort of dedication of the infant 
and in others as a device for inculcating parental responsibility. 
In practice, if evidence of the use of the right matter and form is 


found, intention can probably be assumed: in the absence of such. | 


evidence, rebaptism is necessary in any event. The Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office has, moreover, in a reply published 
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on 28th December, 1949, with the approval of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII, directed that the intention is to be presumed in the 
ease of Baptism conferred by ministers of five American sects, 
including the Presbyterians. The presumption applies, of course, 
only to intention and it is still necessary to investigate matter and 
form in each case. 

It is sometimes argued that steps towards “ reunion "’, however 
hasty and obviously ill-considered, can be justified by the common 
status conferred by baptism on the members of different and differ- 
ing Christian bodies. This argument ignores three material 
factors. In the first place, it is dangerously near to a magical 
view of the sacrament to suggest that baptism should be con- 
sidered in isolation from the embracing of the catholic faith which 
the Church proposes for our acceptance, and in isolation also from 
the sacramental and liturgical life which she alone affords. In 
the second place, baptism should not be separated from the other 
stages in the whole process of Christian initiation: the official 
view of the Scottish Church is that we require Confirmation to 
complete our Baptism, and, even if this view is not accepted, it 
is clear that in the whole Anglican Communion baptism is ad- 
ministered only on the assumption that the baptizee will 
be brought:to the Bishop for Confirmation. In the third place, 
and here the argument finally collapses, there is unhappily no 
ground for assuming that Presbyterians and members of similar 
sects have actually received Baptism: they may have done so 
and probably the majority are validly baptized but there can 
rarely be certainty in the matter and there is no sound reason for 
treating their ecclesiastical status as more assured than that of 
Quakers or Salvationists. It is, of course, true and consoling that 


those who have been invalidly baptized doubtless have in most 


cases the “baptism of desire’’ and are accordingly invisible 
members of the Church, but this fact is irrelevant in the sphere 
of ecclesiastical polity. 

From this conclusion two consequences follow. First, when 
Presbyterians and the liké are received into the Church, they 
ought normally to be rebaptized, at least conditionally and in 
some cases perhaps unconditionally, though a few instances may 
arise where rebaptism is unnecessary because proof of the un- 
doubted validity of a prévious baptism can be obtained. Apart 
from the question of sprinkling, there is sufficient evidence of 
Presbyteriaim™carelessness in the administration of baptism to 
justify a general rule of conditional rebaptism of converts. Even 


‘if, say, only one Presbyterian baptism in a thousand muzght be 


invalid, that would warrant rebaptism in every case where it was 
not positively known that the baptism was valid. As the Ameri- 
can liturgists, Bishop E. L. Parsons and B. H. Jones, have said, 
‘“‘ Since Baptism is of prime importance, and since the assurance 
of all other Sacraments subsequently conferred depends upon it, 
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the conditional form should always be used in the reception of 
person, baptized in other communions, if there appears any 
question, even the slightest, of the fact-or manner of their Bap- 
tism ’’ (The American Prayer Book. New York, 1937, p. 238). 

Second, all shadow of pretext for. inter-confessional communio 
in sacris disappears: if we cannot be sure of even the baptism of 
those outside the Church, we have no right to consider any 
measure at all of intercommunion, interchange of pulpits or 
sharing of worship. <A recent publication entitled The Church 
remarks “‘ with very few exceptions the Christian Churches accept 
the Baptism administered in other Churches as valid ’’ (English 
edition, London, 1951, p. 54). If the argument of this paper is 
accepted, it will be necessary for Anglican enthusiasts for reunion 
all round to, think again on the ‘subject of Baptism. . 


ant 


NOTE 

While thé foregoing paper has been concerned primarily with 
Presbyterian practice in Scotland, it appears that the administra- 
tion of baptism by “ non-episcopalians’’ generally is equally 
unreliable. Sprinkling is the usual method of applying the water 
to the baptizee, except among the Baptists. Where a service book 
or ritual exists, there is rarely any tradition of following it with 
exactness, and it should not be assumed, because the Trinitarian 
baptismal formula appears in an order of service, that it will 
be used always or be-used at the right time. When an Anglican | 
clergyman is dealing with a convert who has been baptized by 
someone other than a “ minister of apostolic ordination ”’ (in 
- Bishop-Chinnery-Haldane’s phrase), the only safe course to adopt. 
is to baptize the person conditionally,*unless there is conclusive 
evidence that the. original baptism was administered with the 
right intention, form and matter. It will be found in practice that, 
when the point at issue is properly explained, converts do not 
demur at re-baptism but are, in fact, glad to have their baptism 


put beyond ee 
A. W. CAMPBELL. 
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